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GENERAL REMARKS 


ON THE 

DISTEICT OP TIPPEEix 


GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION and EXTENT. 


The district of TippcraR is situated between 22° 50' and 24° 15' NortK Latitude and 
between 90° 36' and 91° 40' East Longitude. The greatest length, from the boundary of 

Sylliet to the Penny River, is 282 miles North and South, with 
Eoundjivies. ■ i t j-. -i ■. 

aiL average math of oaly 9*41 miles^ and contains !i^6a4*G3 
square miles. The greatest mdth is miles; Norfch by the district of Sylhet; South 
by the district of Noacolly; West by the districts of Mymensiugj Dacca^ and Backergimge j 
and to the east by the district of Chittagong and Hill Tipperah. The boundary bet^veen the 
district and Hill Tipperah "was settled in the year 1854j and it is in accordance "with the 
a^wards of the Arbitrators. The Arbitrators were Gr. P. Leycester^ Esq.^ on the part of the 
Government; and W. P. Campbell; Esq.; on the part of the Eajah of Hill Tipperah. 


Divisions. 


The distiict is divided into 165 PGrgunnahSj which are 
sub-dmded into 4;377 Hultahs or Villages :— 


Names oe Districts. 

1 

CJ 

• 

O OT 

'H 

(D 2 

izi 

Number of Vil¬ 
lages. 

Area 

- 

Britisli Acres. 

S IN 

Square Miles, 

Tipperah 

105 

3,943 

1530710-48 

2391-67 

Myincnsing . 

12 

131 

o8S03'0S 

91-88 

Dacca 

29 

149 

53607-83 

83-86 

Noacolly 

2 

110 

24S3C-83 

38-80 

Tipperah and Dacca ... 

11 

SI 

23770-04 

37-14 

Mymciising and Dacca 

5 

12 

15-18'83 

2-41 

Tipperah and Mymensing . 

1 

1 

579-50 

0-91 

Katalcea Gang Elver 



1278-38 

2-00 

Megua River within the district 

... 


2811-43 

4-39 

Mohunpoor Khali 

... 

... 

1007-67 

1-57 

Grand Total 

165 

4,377 

1699014-07 

2654-63 


Tipperah is better known to the Natives as Tripura; and was formerly called J ajnnggur. 
The name of Tripura was given to the district in honor of the famous Matha Temple at 
Odeypoor in Hill Tipperah; which was dedicated to the sun. Mahomed Toghul invaded 
Tipperah about A. JD. 1279, and carried off much plunder with him; among other things 
one hundred and sixty elephants. Again about A, D* 1345, Ijks Khaja invaded Tipperah 
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or Jajir 

^ c 

1803. 


sas it Tvas then called^ and plundered it- The Eaj of Tipperali preserved 
its indejieriflence up to the time of Shnja-ud-din^ who siihjn- 
,\nBWj DecemW gated it in 1733 A. and made it a province of the Great 
IMogul Empire, 


Surfafr ihe country- 


rficially^, the country presents a continued flat and 02 ien suiTace^ the land consisting 
of extensive and well cultivated fields^ and intersected in all direc¬ 
tions with numerous rivers and khallsj which are 
influenced by the tides. Near the large rivers the lauds are under water during the rainy 
season. All communicatioiis and transport are effected hy means of hoatsj except during the 
few months of the hot weather when the village foot-paths arc resorted to. The khalls are 
navigable throughout the year for small boats. Hackeries are almost unknown. 


The surface soil in the low lands is light and sandy, hut in tlie higher the country 

possesses a deep alluvial soil, alternating with hands of clay and sand. 


The features of the country on the boundary of Hill Tipperah differ cousiderably from 
the champaign. The hills present the appearance of tablc-landj with an average height of 
forty feet above the plains, and are covered with forest, in a state of nature, and wherever 
cultivated, which is only in the valleys between the ridges, good Gro 2 :)s of rice are produced. 
Erom the yearly flow of water from the high lands into the marshes between the hills, a 
good su])ply is procurable at all seasons for irrigation. 


Tipperah Ellis .—The Tipperali Hills seem to offer advantages for cultivation, the soil 
being decomposed gneiss. In the valleys the soil is productive, 

1 1 o -T r> ' 

and the facility of storing water is turned to good account. Ex¬ 
cellent crops of paddy are raised. Almost the whole eotton sujiplied to the neighbouring 
districts is grown on these hills. In many parts the soil consists of a schistose clay, which 
falls to pieces with little force and lias the appearance of sandstone. Large fragments of 
dicotyledonous wood are often found; as usual they are converted into the material in which 
they are imbedded, but preserve all their original lineaments. They are laid clown horizon¬ 
tally, and have never been found in their original vertical position. In such instances we 
cannot suppose the fossil to be on the spot where the living tree grew and died. 

The most remarkable hills are the Lallmaie, a detached or insulated range ’Avithin 
^ British Tipperah, and five miles west of the Civil Station of 

Comillahj composed of dccomj)osed gneiss, densely wooded, and 
twenty-one miles in chcumfercnce. Erom North to South, the range extends ten miles. 
Cotton is the principal production, and cultivated by the aid of the Kodalee or hand-spade. 
The plough is used wherever the surface soil or vegetable mould has been washed into the 
valleys, and excellent crops of rice are luoduced. 

Considerable traffic appears to be carried oii between the hills of the Rajah of Tipperah 
and the plains j the produce of the former, principally cotton, is 
tbe'ptSiis!^^ Tippeioh bartered for salt, cloth, and poultry, but the value of the cotton 
far exceeds the amount of these goods ; this, coupled witli the 
duties which ai^e exacted by the Tipperah Rajah, will diminish the cultivation of the cotton, 
and which, I believe, has already taken place. 

Large quantities of building materials, such as timber, bamboos, thatching grass, and 
rattan are brought down the Goomtee River from the hills. 

The Tipperaks seldom remain in one place beyond two seasons; such is their dread of 
the Tipperah EajaVs people. 
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The Tipperalis are fond of ornaments, and T^ear rings^ bracelets, arialet> earrings, 
made mostly of brass and shells. The men ai’e a short sturdy race, the more 

squat even than the men, but strong and lusty. Face broad, cheek-bones liigi small, 

and the nose short and flat, with vride nostrils/'^ and strongly marked ^lalay c lances. 

Eapid encroachments have Imen made on this simple people by the inhabitants of plains* 

A great many have been %vcaned from eating beef. They detest the Bengallees. 


The follomng is a short table of Tipperah words, choosing such as are the nan A the 
most indispensable objects of human speech:— 




English. 


Tqjperali. 

Eye 

... Meeth. 

Man 


Mecrium. 

Kose 

... mi. 

Woman 


Noopung. 

jMouth 

... BCio. 

Father 


Kiippa. 

Hand 

... Koot. 

Mother 


Koonnoo, 

Feet 

... Phie. 

Husband 


Kuppoora. 

Fingers 

... Koothey. 

Wife 


Koonnoopooee. 

Head 

... Loo. 

Brother 


Kanowpa. 

Tongue 

Loni. 

Sister 


Kuuownoo. 

Hair 

Sam. 

Tree 


Thiiitiikkol. 

Leaves 

... Aboo. 

Paddy 


Shang. 

Water 

... Thooe. 

Elephant 


Saipooee. 

Fire 

... Moee or Myee. 

Horse 


Sakur. 

Cloth 

... Pooun. 

Goat 


Kail. 

Hills 

... Eiim. 

Fowls 


Are, 

Cotton 

... Path Thoola. 

Gun 


Cheelaiee, 

Thread 

... Path Keyrung. 

Powder, Gun 


Cheelaiee Beethee, 

Bread 

... Nermool. 

Rain 


Rooakong. 

Mnd-soil 

... Eenning. 

God 


Patlieeun. 

Nuddee 

.., Tliooee. 

Sun 


Soom, 

Bullock 

Surra Bollod. 

Moon 


Tha. 

Cow 

SmTad-jel. I 

Stars 


Arsee, 

Milk 

... Dood. 1 

Flight 


Zan. 

Calf 

... Surrad-they. 

Day 


Soon. 

Bird 

... Wdh. 

Come-here 


Hurro. 

Sky 

... Ptavan, 

Go 


Sayro. 

House 

... Inn. 

Where are you going ? 

Ajina Sarung mo ? 

Village 

... Koh. 

Going home 


Khooa Sarung. 

Bamboo 

... Roo. 

What is your 

name? 

Nurmengee mo ? 

Straw 

. . Chapol. 





Ntj^IBEES. 



EfiglisJt* 

Tij)jpeYali. 

English. 


Tipperah. 

One 

.,. Kuthka. 

Six 


Eooka. 

Two 

Aneeka. 

Seven 

* • • 

Sereeka. 

Three 

Ootlionika. 

Eight 


Eaitlika, 

Four 

... llleeka. 

Nine 


Kooaka. 

Five 

,.. Eimgaka. 

Ten 


Somka. 


Within the hill teri'itory there are nine tribes of Kookees. Towards Chittagong, they 
are divided into four tribes, the Chuckmas, Tipperahs, Eeangs, 
Kookeo Tnbea. and Susai. To the north the "Diiiroi, Chutlang, Halam, Baipai, 

and the Kochak Kookees. 

If Europeans Tvere permitted to hold lands in Hill Tipperah and to embark capital on 
cotton and tea plantations, this rich and fine tract of country would be much improved. 

The cotton that is now raised and sent to the market by the hill men, is hadly cleaned, 
and fetches a low price. Tliere is no reason to doubt that the Tipperah Hills adjoining 
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capable of producing tea and cotton to any extent^ if sufficient capital 
jxerted in the undertaking, 

jnsists of ricej saffloiver, peas^ chillies, indigo, and pulses of many kinds. 
The ciiltivation of the sugar-cane is pursued 'with some success 
near the tillage of Doolalpoor. The process of bruising the 
ie plan, and there is great room for improvement in the mechanism for 
^ preparing the sugar or goor. 


The kinds of crops or produce most profitable and chiefly cultivated, are Betlenuts, Bice, 
IVIoong Ball, Linseed^ IChesaree, and jVfuskullyc. 


The total area under cultivation is 1,271,061‘3S British Acres. This has been ascer¬ 
tained ftom actual survey. 


The imports are Oil, Tobacco, English piece-goods. Shoes, Umbrellas, Brass and 
Copper utensils. Iron and Steel, Salt, Indigo, Spices, Building 
materials, and Cotton. 


Cheese, Eish-oil, Dried-fish, and Seetnlpatee mats are 
largely exported to Calcutta and the neighbouring districts. 

The art of curing fish, is not known. The fish sent to market is unwholesome. They 
are dried without salt, and a large proportion is far advanced in xmtresccnce. The portion 
of salt which the poor are able to procure is very small, and the expenses incidental to 
transport the dried fish, amount to considerably more than the value of the article. Improved 
means of transport will stimulate production, and the rural population receive in exchange 
other articles of use. 


The principal marts for exportation and importation are Oomillah, Serael, Brahmun- 
harce, Clionta, Jaffurgunj, Chandpoor, Hajeegunj, Chetowsee, and 
a few others. These are so situated as to command water 
carriage. 


Principal Marts- 


Comillahj the Sudder station and capital of the district, stands on the southern hank of 
theHiver Goomtee in Lat. 23° 2B' N., Long. 91° 14^ E., and con¬ 
tains twenty-four Pucka houses. 


Towns and Villages, 


The roads about the station are very good and well bridged. The chief trade is in 
Bice, of which large quantities are sent to Calcutta for export. The public buildings con¬ 
sist of the Circuit house, the Jail, and Public Offices of the Collector and Magistrate. In the 
Government School there are at present one hundred and ninety-one scholars. The chai'ity 
Hospital tmd Out-offices cost Eupeea 5,713-11-0. 

The daily average number of prisoners in the Jail is 492, who manufacture divers kinds 
of articles of good materials, which are sold below the market rates. The atmos^ihere is 
damp, and much infected by malaria rising from stagnant waters. The climate becomes 
unhealthy immediately after the rains, but the sea breeze which prevails from the south, 
fiom April to November, is very grateful to the European constitution, and lowers the tem¬ 
perature considerably. Comillah is better known to the Natives as Tripura. 

Kaleekaclio contains 1,435 houses; Serael five pucka houses and 700 huts; Chouta 500 
huts; Talshae one pucka house and 700 huts; Moolgaon 1,111 huts. 
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In tlie district there are thirty-nine villages with more than twt' fifty 

houses each^ two hundred and thirty-six Hindoo TempleSj and one ifty 

Mosques or Mahomedan places of worship. 

The Native towns and villages are generally huilt in vast plautatioi 
Bamboos^ and Palms, Several of the plantations have run into a wild state^ hi 
Pigs and Leopards. Sanatory measures are totally neglected. The villages 
with low Jungle and rank vegetation. The huts are mostly thatched with gr 
mud walls and tiled roofs. 

Brahmunharee contains a Deputy ^Magistrate's and Moonsiff^s Cutcherryj Thannah^ and 
Post OflSce. The Police Chowkey is at Narsirimggur to the north of the district. 

The Thannah Stations are Brahmunbaree^ Gureeppooraj Thannah in the village of 
NobinugguT; Akhanuggur Chowkey in the village of Emamnuggur; Thannahs Knsbah, 
Tliorlahj Daoodkandeej Lakshanij Juggemath Diggee^ Chagulnayaj Hajeegunjj and 
Nursingpoor. 

In the villages of Sreetnodee, Doolalpoov^ Bralimun Churj Mosimpoor, Bhober Chur^ 
and Akhanuggur^ there are Indigo Pactories conducted hy Europeans. The ruins of a 
factory are to be seen in Shobarampoor. 

The Megna forms the boundary of the district on the west side and separates it from 
Mymensingj Daccaj and Backer gunge. Opposite to Chandpoor, 
the Megna receives the waters of the Ganges and Bramhapootraj 
and by the union of these three iramerTse riverSj the channel is conaiderahly enlarged and 
studded with numerous islands, and sand hanks. It continues its course southward^ and 
empties itself into the Bay of Bengal. The navigation of this river is attended ivith various 
difficulties j by night it is entirely unsafe. Boats are often destroyed by trees floating down. 
Trees that are fastened by their branches into the bottom of the river, and are only a few 
inches of the surfacBj are still more dangerous. The river in its upper j)art is narrow. In 
the time of Major Benncll, the confluence of the Megna and Bramhapootra was sixty miles 
further north, near the village of Bhyrub Bazar, 

The Goomtee comes from the Tipperali Hills and enters the district eight miles east of 
Comillah; after passing the station, it flows to the north of the Lallmaie and Mynamuttee 
Hills. Its Gour.se is through the whole extent of the district from east to west and falls into 
the Megna Pbiver at Daoodkandee. The entire length of the Goomtee, including the tortuo¬ 
sities, is sixty-six miles, and the point where it enters the district from the Tipperali Hills to 
Daoodkandee where it joins the Megna, is only thirty-six miles. It is narigalilc for small 
boats ihroughout the year, but during the rains the channel is filled and has a rapidity that 
is scarcely compatible with navigation upwards. Timber and bamboos from the hills are 
floated down in rafts. 

The Dakateea flows through the southem portion of the district and is fed by numerous 
hill streams. After passing Laksham, Chetowsee, and Hajeegunj in a westerly direction, 
it sweeps suddenly round to the southward six and a half miles east of Chandpoor, and 
emxities itself into the Megna, a little above the village of Baipore, in the district of 
Noacolly. 

The surface of the country is intersected in all directions with numerous Hhalls. The 
following are the principal ones entering the district from Hill Tipperali:—Khuneajoree at 
the junction of the Sylhet, Tipperah and Hill Tip^oerah ; Gazareea, Lahore, Boop)^, Howrah, 

B 


vUd 

ded 

i^iave 
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fall etas near tte village of Debgram, Sony^ Kooree, Senai, Pliootick, Cliapatolly, 

Gurdc"^ le, Eakeea, Kalapanee^ Eejoy, Hooreemangul, Kakdee, and Pugla. 

T rs and khalls in the district are very tortuous and not sufficiently straight to 
admit«' profitably navigated by country boats. Tlie die apes t mode of conveyance is 

by rive> nd next by means of canals. A few short canals would be of tlie gi’eatest utility 
in inlay ommerce. The surface of the country having an inclination to the west^ an ade- 
quate" J^ply of water can always l^e obtained. The time required by the common country 
boats to complete their journey from Chetosee village^ about twenty miles east of Hajeegunj, 
on the southern hank of the Dakateea^ to Chandpoor on the IMegna^ is about seven days. By 
deepening the Chandpoor Khali h’om the Dabateea to the MegnUj a distance of only six and 
a half mileSj the journey would be shortened by four or five days. The village of Chetosee 
is the grand medium through which the inland trade in Kice of the districts of Tipperali and 
NoacoUy is carried on. Couutiy sloops and coasting vessels frequently come up to CJiand- 
poor and carry away large cargoes of Rice. Another short canal from Hajeegunj to the 
Megna River running north-west^ may be unclertalcen with advantage by deepening the^'bed 
of a Khali. The distance from Com ill ah to Daoodkandee by the Goomtee River can be con¬ 
siderably reduced by a few short cuttings. The Civil Stations of Comillah and Hoacollv can 
be as easily connected ; the road between them is at present in a wretched condition and not 
passable for wlieeled conveyances. The khalls are not bridged. 

part of Bengal is more capable of improvement than the Eastern Districts. 

Watered by the best rivers of India^ the GangeSj Bramha- 
pootraj and Megna^ and producing a great many articles of 
consumption and commercej the resources of these districts can be developed to an 
amazing degree.*’^ The only practicable road at all seasons traverses the district from 
west to eastj or fi’om Daoodkandee to Comillah leading on to Chittagong^ the aggregate 
length of the road is aixty-tliree miles; this road is not motalledj but has sixty-one bridges. 
The secondary roads are unfitted for wheeled conveyances; they are not bridged. Another 
road branches off from the eastern side of the Mynamuttee Hills to JafFurguuj on the Rivor 
Goomtee; the bridges on this road are in a most wretched condition. The roads of commu¬ 
nication fi’om the Civil Station to the adjacent Thaniiahsj are simply village footpaths and 
much neglected. Eor the purpose of commerce^ there are no roads^ and great inconvenience 
arises during the rainy season when the country is under water. 

The art by which the products of labor are transferred fi*om place to place, is essential 
to social advancement, and a people, who do not possess it, cannot be said to have emero^ecl 
fr’om barbarism. In proportion to the perfection of this art will be the extent of commerce. 
A'V^ithout loads and incapable of communicating with others, a ^leople must subsist exclusively 
upon the productions of its own labor and its own soil. To accomplish intcrchaim’es of 
the productions of each particular soil or country^ means of transport must he provided. 
One of the most prominent advantages which attend improved means of transport, is that 
of lowering the price of all commodities whatever in the markcl; of consumption and 
thereby stimulating production. The price paid for an article by its consumer consists 
of two elements :—l6’^, the price paid for the article to its producer at the place of its 
production; and the expense of conveying it from that xfiacc to the consumer. The 

cost of transport has consequently a great influence upon the price of the products of 
agricultural labor. If means of transport be provideeb the productions find their way easily 
to the great ceiities of population in the towns, and the rural population which j>i'‘oduccs 
them, receives in exchange innumerahlc articles of use and luxury of which they were before 
depnved. Good roads have a tendency to stimulate consumption and production and thereby 
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advance national wealth, and prosperity.* No improvement can be expect ^ a great 
change for the better be made on the state of the roads. 


Population. 


The population consists principally of Mahomedans and HindooSj with i 
of Tipperahs and Mech^ who fled from Muneepooi 
located here by the E^ajah of Hill Tipperah, The Lai 
are sparingly inhabited by the Tipperahsj who sought refuge within the Britisl 
during the late outbreak of the Kookees. The number of inhabitants in tht 


ascertained from actual census is 717j470 souls, contained in 143,54:^ houses. 
4'93 souls to each house and 270‘23 per square mile. 


;ding 
were 
e Hills 
irrifcory 
'^‘trictj 
This gives 


Irrigation is not generally practised; nor is it necessary. The annual overflow of the 
rivers and the valuable inundations owing to the heavy periodical 
IrrigatioTu raius which begin sometimes early in April, and lasts until the 

end of September, or the middle of October, are of great use in fertilizing the country. 
Wherever the land is high, and whenever the water is to he raised, the is used 

with considerable success. The Jaut^' is in the form of a canoe and moves upon a fulcrum 
placed near its centre. The lever is a long bamboo, one extremity of which is weighted 
to raise theJaut^^ when it is filled with water. One man can work aJauV^ twelve or 
fourteen feet long with facility. On the eastern side of the district under the Tipperah Hills, 
the streams axe dammed up, and when a sufficiency of water is collected, it is allowed to 
flow out into the fields. 


The most valuable manure used is the earth from tanks, dry khalls, and swamps. 

Ashes are occasionally used, but the Natives seem to be unacquaint¬ 
ed with the utility of manure. Wood is so very scarce, that 
cow-dung is used for fuel. Urine of cattle is well known to be of great value as manure, 
but such is the carelessness of the people that it is allowed to be completely wasted; large 
quantities might be easily collected from the huthans'^ or cow-sheds. The land being 
naturally rich, and the ploughing so very meagre, no impoverishment is observed in the 
soil. 


There are three sorts of pasture lands, i. e., inundated lands which are so filled with 
periodical rains that they never become dry and are over>Yhelm- 
Pastare Lauds wceds j ^Tidhj^ the deserted sites of villages; the 

pasture here is very good, and during the rainy months, it is the great resource for cattle , 
and ^rdhjy the sides of tanks and roads. The cows are turned out early in the morning 
and return in the evening. No care is taken to improve the breed. 


The fisheries are conducted in a very rude manner. The demand for fish being consider¬ 
able, various modes of catching fish are practised. When the 
FisLcnes. lands are inundated during the rainy months, fish is very scarce, 

and the poor resort to ditches and swamps ; the simple method is to raise small banks to 
confine the water, which is then thrown out and the fish left dry. The bund'' is very 
extensively used in small streams, and where the water is shallow, fish caught in this manner 
are small, but in large quantities. The basket trap is also much used by the poor who catch 
fish for their own use. The large Besal" net is used in a boat; the net is of a triangular 
form, and is raised and lowered by a lever ; tliis kind of net is used at all seasons of the year, 
even during the height of the rains when the rivers are flooded, and the lai’gest fish are 
caught. The largest net used is called the ‘'^Othar," the diameter of which is s ometimes, 


* Tlie Sluseuin of Science niid Ait. Diony^uis L'udnerj D. 0, L. 
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sixty ■* at is taken to tlie middle of tlie stream^ tlie net dropped^ and Avnen it 

sirk the boat is allowed to drift until the sides of the net are dragged close 

t.. ;n the net is drawn to the shore. The fisheries are let hy the Zemindars^ 

£< .an earns at an average five Bupces each a month. 

so highly cultivated^ the”vegetation as might be expected^ is not abundant. 

Timber for building purposes is brought from the Tipperah Hills, 
Within the district the greater part of the trees grow round 
deserw ^ages. The low jungle springing up spontaneously, and used as firewood by the 
Natives. 

The following is a list of a few of the principal trees :— 

Bur (FlciLS Indicci) commonly known as the Banyan tree. Grows to a great size and 
sends down roots which form new stems. The berries are of a deep red color^ leaves large 
and smooth^ color dark green. The Natives consider this tree as the female of the Peepnl^ 
and they are supposed to represent a Brahman and his wife j it is reckoned a grievous sin 
to destroy either. 

Peepul {Ficus Rcligiosa^ this tree is considered holy by the NativeSj and has a peculiar 
elegance from the constant tremulous motion of the leaves. 

Neem {Meliu AzcuVimclita) another sacred tree. Images are made of its wood. The 
leaves and oil from the seeds are used medicinally, and in assisting holy men to resist the 
allurements of beauty, 

Kudum {Nauchu Gadum'ba) wood almost useless, the fruit is cooked and eaten. 

Gab {Ff/ibrgopteris Ghdviosa) wood of no value. The fruit is bruised in a mortar, and 
the juice boiled and mixed with charcoal and applied to the bottom of boats. 

Katlibel {Feronia Flepjhantinn,) the fruit eaten by the Natives. The leaves have a strong 
flavour of the anise. 

Bel [CratmvG Marmehsj) the ftuit is eaten and used medicinally. 

Julpai {Fhf^ocarpus Sermtus) known as country olives, though the fruit contains no oil. 
It is used in curries by the Natives. 

Seemnl {Bomhacc Ncptaplujllum) wood used for building purposes, it is strong and lasts 
long. The cotton is used for stuffing mattresses and pillows, and has a silky appearance. 
The stem of the tree is covered with prickles. Plower large and of a deep red color. ' 

Champa [Michelia Chaiiipaka) wood of no value, Blowers sweet of scent, and by the 
Natives are offered to the Gods, 

Jamoon [Gcdgptrantlies Garyopli7jllifolia) fimit eaten, wood hard and good for building 
purposes, 

Imli [TamarIndus Indica) excellent wood, hard and close grained, and used for oil and 
sugar mills. The &uit is used for seasoning food, and the leaves medicinally. 

Am [Mangifera ladica) the mangoes of this district are very inferior, and may be con¬ 
sidered as the worst in Bengal. The trees produce a great number and of good size, but the 
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fruit -v^hen allowed to riperij becomes iull of insects. Unripe mangoes ar the 

Natiyes in curries^ and jiickled with spices in mustard oil. The juice of tu is 

converted into am-sahut. The wood is very useful^ though of an inferior q^u g 

to its being in abundance^ it is much used. 

Kool [Zhypirns Jujiiha,) wood close grained^ hard and excellent. In thi, e 

tree is small, fruit is not of good quality, and eaten only by the poor. 


Papaya [Carica Tci^paya) common fruit, veiy good- 

Kamarunga [Avenlioa Gcommhola) fruit very acid, and not much valued. 

Khejur (Phceniz’ Sijivestris) a valuable treej comes to perfection in five years. The 
juice is extx’acted and made into Goor, which is largely consumed by the Natives. A good 
tree will yield about (100 lbs.) one hundred pounds of juice in a month. The leaves are 
made into mats. Toddy, a sub-acid and intoxicating liquor, is made from the juice. 

Tal {Bora^siis FlahelJinformvs) used for posts of houses, and a veiy durable material for 
building purposes. An intoxicating drink is made from the juice. Leaves used for making 
large fans. 

Bet {Galamiis Rotang) grows spontaneously all over the district, The leaves resemble 
the Khejur. The ratans are split and made into baskets and wicker works and twisted into 
cables for boats. 

Betle-nut {Areca Catechu) grows perpendicularly to a height of fifty to eighty feet. 
Leaves feathery, of a light green color. The nut is largely exported to Kungpore and 
Dinagepore. 

Bans {Bamhusa Arundlnacea) in point of utility, is one of the most important members 
of the vegetable kingdom. It grows in clumps, and sends up numerous stems, and every 
year a dozen or more bamboos are cut. It is usually cultivated. To form a new plantation, 
a portion of the root with a few stems is separated from a clump, and this produces ripe 
bamboos in six or seven years. 

Perns grow luxuriantly in moist and shady places, and are produced by little embryo 
plants, which arise from various parts of their structure. 

The principal genera of the Palm tribe are the Date, Betle-nnt, Cane, Tal, and Cocoanut, 
Their properties are numerous : sugar, wine, habitations, flour, oil, cordage, and food. 

The Sola {^scliynomeno Pahidos) grows spontaneously and in large quantities m 
swampy lands. It is used by fishermen for floating their nets, and by the Malees for 
making artificial flowers. 

The reeds from which the Seetulpatee mats are made, grow luxuriantly m all the 
marshes, and are exposed for sale at the Hants or markets. 

The plants which produce oil, are the Linseed, Til, and Rayee or hlustard, but they are 
raised in small quantities and in the immediate vicinity of villages. The oil-cake of the 
Linseed is used as food for cattle. 
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Ve^ cultivated for the table, occupy a small area, and, Tvith the exception of 

Chilli^’' ^ever exported. Ginger, Turmeric, Eennel, Coriander, Garlic, and others are 

can? . weehly markets and bartered or sold. 

.5 are extensively raised, and the consumption is very great. The Chillie fields 
are p .eel v^ith cai’e, the seedlings vrhich have been raised in the vicinity of villages, are 
transp :ed at a distance of Welve inches apart; the plants are carefully weeded; when the 
fruit athered, it is dried in the suti_, and put up in gunny hags. The Calcutta market is 
largt ^ iupplied with Chillies from this district. 

TTater-TOelon, Musk-melon, Pineapple, and most of the fruit which the Natives possess, 
would grow well, but they are sadly neglected and no pains bestowed on their cultivation 

Pant must be considered as an article of some importance. Of this all the cordage 
employed is formed, and is the material of which Country paper is made. The plant is fit for 
cutting when it is about six feet high. After it has been cut, it is steeped in water and kept 
down by bamboos. After ten or twelve days, the fibres are so completely separated that 
they are taken up by simple washing. The fibres are tied up in bundles, and when dried are 
fit for sale. 


Tobacco, Pawn, and Gunja are cultivated in small quantities, and only sufficient for 
home use. Indigo and Safflower are the only plants cultivated for producing dyes. Parasi¬ 
tical orchids cover the trunks of trees. 


The instruments are of the rudest and simplest kind, but well adapted for the wretched 

Asncdt^ral Instramants. Bengal. The ploughs 

are clumsy in construction and scientific principles are never 
considered. They are generally made entirely of Tvoodj even the shares are not tipped 'with 
iron. They are so very light that a hoy, ten or twelve years of age^ can work one with ease. 


The Harrow or '^Moye'" to break the upturned sward and to cover the seed^ is made 
of two hamboos, which ai’e joined together by a few cross bars like a ladder, the length is 
about sis feet. The driver stands on it to give it weight. 


The Grubber or "Nangok’ is employed to clear the land of weedy matter] it tears up 
the roots and brings them to the surface; it also incorporates the manure more effectually 
than the plough. It is shaped hke a rake with wooden-teeth, iron being far too expensive. 

Sickle or “ Kastea/’ paddy is universally cut with the saw-edged sickle. The Paddy 
is laid flat on the ground by dragging a bamboo over the field, and the reapers sit on their heels. 

In reaping the coarse kinds of Kice, the ear only is cut off and the stalk left, but in 
the finer kinclsj the straw is cut close to the ground. In inundated lands the Paddy is reaped 
by men in boats. Tlie rice is cleaned by boiling, then dried and beaten by the Dhenki/'’ 
the operation is performed entnely by the women, and they are paid by receiving a certain 
meavsuve of clean grain. The “'Dhenki” is a largo wooden levei’j under one end is secured 
a piece of wood about twelve or eighteen inches in length, about six inches in diameter, the 
end ot which is mounted with u’on, this is the pestle, and when raised, falls down by its 
own weight. The mortar is a hole in the ground with a piece of wood in the l:)ottom. 

The weedmg knife or spud is also used for transplanting. The Dow for cutting low 
bushes. The hatchet is in general use. 
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Little or no attention is paid to the Ferry boats. They are bad and { 
veyance of carts and cattle. On some khallsj t 
Temporary bamboo-bridges are frequently const 

people over small streams. 


Ferry Boats. 


5 the con- 
used. 
7 the 


CHAPTER 2nd. 

Land Revenue. 

In 1862-63j or one year after the comnaencement of the survey of the di ) the 
revenue from land was Rupees 903^853-9-5. The dem-u^as were 
including Police Thannadaree lands Rupees 938^122-13-5, shewing 
a balance of Rupees 34j369-4-0.* 

The Local Funds for the same period stood as follows :— 


Revenue Record Fund 

Rs. 

320 

Convict Labor ,, 

jj 

2,670 

Cattle Fine „ 


4,919 

Chowkeedaree ,, 

}3 

10,14.7 

Fund for the improvement of Government Estates ... 

JJ 

9,828 

Distillery Fee Fund 

3} 

124 

Income Tax ... ... . 

33 

54,513- 


The demands for Income Tax were Rupees 54,544-10-0, shewing an uncollected balance 
of only Rupees 32-8-0. Tlie tax is not popular. The only opposition to it was the con¬ 
cealment of property and the difficulties attending the collection of small sums* 

The Revenue Record Fund is composed of fees for searching records when copies of 
papers are required by private individuals. Fees taken on mutation of names and sale 
proceeds of old Records. 

The Convict Labor Fund is composed of fines levied in commutation of labor and 
sale proceeds of articles manufactured in the jail. 

Cattle Fine Fund is composed of fines levied on cattle impounded and sale proceeds 
of unclaimed impounded cattle. 

The Chowlreedaree Fund is simply composed of the tax levied for Chowkeedaree. 

The Fund for the improvement of Government Estates is composed of three per cent, 
deductions, and one per cent, additional Sadder Jumma from Estates, the property of 
Government. 

The Distillery Fee Fund is composed of six pie fees levied on each gallon of spirits 
manufactured in the Sudder Distillery. 

The following Statement shews the collections of the Abkaree Revenue from 1858-59 to 
1862-63 


Yeahs. 

*1^-58-59 




Collections. 

24,335-13.3 

1859-60 

1 ■« 

A i » 


29,206-11-3 

1860-61 

• « f 


• • * 

23,749-14-6 

1S61-63 

« « * 

1 1 1 

V* * 

34,542-7-6 

1863-63 

... 

... 

... 

34,166-5-6 


* Statement received from the Deputy Collector in ctai'ge. 
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r ill be i^erceived tliat the sale of Spiiits has increased, though there 

is a jetween the two last years. Between 1858-59 and 1862-68 the Revenue 

has jxpces 9^780-7-3. 

lew system, private Stills have been abohshed, and a Sudder Distillery 
est. which all Spirits are manufactured and disposed to the retail dealers, and the 

rate raised. ' 

ions from the sale of opium have been on the increase; those for IS62-63 
hi:h 1,096 in excess of 1858-59. 

total number of Deeds of every description registered in 1863 was 829, being 
113 in excess of 185S-59. The total fees collected Rupees 1,677-8-0. Cost of the 
Establishment with Contingencies and Stationery was Rupees 377-13-9. 


CHAPTER 3fiD, 

Land Tenube. 

Land is held by Zemindars under Lord Cornwallis^ permanent settlement, and by 
Farmers on temporary leases from Government under Regiilation VII. of 1S32. The wealthy 
Zemindars reside out of the district, leaving their Naibs or Gomaslitas to collect and remit 
the rents. A Zemindar usually sublets his lauds in Izarahs or Farms, Talooks, ITowlaha, and 
Jotes. The Izaradar holds lands under a terminable lease, and unless restricted by the condi¬ 
tions of the settlement, sublets -to Dur-Tzaradars, Jotedars, and Ryots. Talookdars and How- 
ladars are either permanent or temporary holders of land. If the former, they are termed 
Kymee-Talookdars or Rymee-Howladars, hut if the latter, Meeady-Talookdars ox Meeady- 
Howladars, 

Farms are chiefly Government Estates, which are let at various leases and rates accord¬ 
ing to the condition of the land j some are given free of rent in order to he brought under 
cultivation. As the leases expire, they are either sold or re-let by the year. In every case 
of decrement. Farmers can claim a reduction of rent. 

Tlie following are the denominations of Tenants subordinate to a Talookdar or to a 
Howladar:—Osut-Talootdar, ISTeem-Osut-Talookdar, and Jotedar or Ryot. Neem-Howladar, 
Osut-Heem-Howladar, Teem-Howladar, and Jotedar or Ryot. 

The tenants under a Fanner are Dur-Izaradar, Howladar, Necm-Howladar, Osut-Heem- 
Howladar, Teem-Howladar, and Jotedar or Ryot, * 

In Estates acquired by Government by purchase for arrears of revenue and leased to a 
Farmer, the under-tenants enjoy the rights secured during the time of the decennial settle¬ 
ment. In such estates, the under-tenants are Talookdars, Howladar a, Osnt-Talookdars, 
Osut-Neem-Howlntdars, and Jotedars or Ryots. 

In all Estates the Jotedar or Ryot is the cultivator of the soil. He pays his rent to hia 
immediate superior-holder, the latter to the next and so on, till the money reaches the Zemin¬ 
dar, who pays the Government rent. 

A Zemindar or Farmer, previous to subletting any portion of his estate, causes a 
measurement to he made and the land is assessed at the current rate of the District or Per- 
gunnah. If the lease he granted in perpetuity, a Salamee^'’ fee of five or ten times the 
mount of assessment is demanded or half that snm for a temporary settlement. The Naib, 

vIqii ^ q£ pQadahs receive a certain arnount. 

manages his estate through the medium of a Naib or Telisildar, who resides 
butcherly, and has a numerous staff of subordinates, composed of Mohurirs, 
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Sheeah-NuveeSj Chellan-N'uveeSj Khazanchee^ Potdar^ Nazir^ Euxee, and hs. The 

Chellan-NiweeSj Btixee^ and PeadaliB receii^e no fixed salary, but are paid -» fees 

levied from tbe tenants. 

'VVben the rents are to be collected, a memorandum called Dustuck,^^ exj the 

amounts due, is prepared and delivered to the Peadahs who are authorized to dw and 

receive the rents. If a tenant is unable to pay, the Peadah demands something jxcess 

of his fee of two annas, returns to the Tehsil Cutcherry and reports the tenant \hsent 

from the tillage or unable to attend from illness. Ultimately when the tenant is . 1 to 

come in, he is expected to pay the Zemindar*s Nuzzer and a “ Salamee^^ to the l\aib or 
Tehsildar. The Chellan-bTuvees who writes the account, receives a fee fi'om the tenant of one 
or two annas for every document. This is not all, an additional fee of two or three annas on 
each rupee called tuhooree^^ is charged for the Amlahs of the Cutcherry. Should, however, 
the unfortunate tenant fail to pay the tuhooree,^^ his rent is refused and a Mookhtear 
is instructed to institute a case against him, or the receipt (Dakhilla) is kept hack. 

On all marriage occasions, building of houses, excavation and deepening of tanks, sales 
of shares of nnder-teuures, and succession to property, the Zemindar sq^ueezes money from 
his tenantry, as follows :— 


Marriage 

Building a Cutcherry 
Ditto a Pucka House ... 
New Tank ... 

Deepening old Tanks 


Rs, 

jy 

33 

33 


20 


1 to 5 
50 to 100 
22 
11 


In addition to the above, the tenants have to make presents to the Naib, Tehsildar, 
Amlahs, and Peadahs of the Zemindar^s Cutcherry. 


Under-tenants, if treated with kindness and lenity, are very humble, but if oppressed 
and subjected to hardships and extortion, are accordingly troublesome and will withhold 
payments of their rents to the risk of the Zemindar or Farmer losing his Estate. The 
Ryofca are easily irritated, and a feeling of combination exists among them. When one is 
oppressed, all will be offended, and they will defy the authority’- of the Zemindar, Should a 
rent suit be instituted against them, they will generally permit the case to go ex and 

not till after their property has been lotted for sale, will they enter appearance in the suit. 
Objections that are likely to prolong the contest for months to come, will then be advanced. 
They will dispute the service of the summons and plead ignorance of the institution of the 
snit, dispute their liability to payment, plead payment and support the plea with forged 
receipts on the bare chance of their being accepted as genuine. Should they ultimately fail, 
they have recourse to the general plea that the property lotted for sale does not belong to 
them. False claimants will be brought forward, supported by false witnesses, and whether 
they win or lose, they at least succeed in keeping the Zemindai* out of his dues for a 
considerable length of time. Finally, they will place themselves at the mercy of the Zemindar 
and hope for pardon, but this they will not do until they have had recourse to all possible 
expedients. 

All the evils that arise on an Estate are the creation of the Agents whom the Zemindars 
employ. Should the Zemindars exercise a strict supervision over the conduct of the Agents, 
and prevent oppression of the tenants, they will pay the greatest respect and homage to the 
Zemindars, and if disturbed by any outsiders, or should disputes arise, they prefer going to 
tbeir Zemindars for redress, rather than to any of the Coiu'ts of justice where the Mooktears 
and Amlahs fleece them, 

D 




CHAPTEE 4th. 
Conclusion. 


mie SiiiTey operations commenced in the District on the 4th of December 
iuatcd in May 1-SG4. 

)^Tiiig Maps and Eecords have been prep)ared :— 

uiidrcd and sixty-two iNIaps on a scale of 4 inches to 1 milej exhibiting the 
and topography of A,177 villagcSj with alplmhetical lists and statistical statcroents 
ilages, xVreas of villages and of cultivated and nncnlturahle landSj water, roads^ 
village sitc:^ and marsliesj miiiiber of houses and population^ are recorded in such a clear and 
distinct niaiiuer tluii they may always he made available for easy reference by the authorities 
of the district. 


Eourtcen Register and Traverse volnmes. Tlie former shewing the areas of villages 
in acres and becgalis, names of villages and pergunnahs^ and statistics of each village. The 
latteij the original aViignlar Observations and Cham measurements. 

Twenty-four circuit or general hlaps on a scale of 1 inch to 1 mile. 


The chief object of the Eevenne Survey in India is either the formation of a new 
settlement with the Zemindars and other petty land owners and 
tenants^ orTvliere the provinces are perpetually settled under Lord 
Cornw^ahis^ Act of 1790, as in Bengal and Behar, the definement 
of every estate on the Collector's Rent Roll, and to determine the relation of land to Juimna 
by the ascertainment of the areas and boundaries of estates and mchals.""!^ 


To shew the effect of a Sm’vey upon a district, and of the knowledge, which in this case 
is power, that is given to the local officers who possess the survey Maps of the district they 
reside in, I will relate a circumstance that occurred a few year’s ago :— 


‘'^The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal in one of his toms through the districts of Bengal, 
visited many of the surveyed districts ; here assisted by the Survey Maps, he found every 
official capable of giving ready answers to all his questions regarding their immediate 
divisions, knowledge was abundant upon all topicSj and wo may suppose that the Lieutenant- 
Governor was pleased and gratified at the ready intelligence. From the surveyed to the un¬ 
surveyed districts was but a step, though I am happy to say that, with the exception of a 
very few districts, the whole of Bengal has since those days been suiweyed ; once arrived in 
the nnsurveyed districts where no Maps existed, the Lieutenant-Governor, instead of getting 


t A lecture on Suivcys unii 
Surveying by Majoi Walter S, 
Sliersvillj T, G- S. 


the ready answers to his questions as he had done in the surveyed 
tracts, was met with really I don^t knowI can't say for 
certainI have no means of judgingI haven't an idea 
and so on.f 


A good Map is a document of the highest value and represents an amount of labor of 
more various description than is probably to be found combined in any other document what¬ 
ever." 


Revenue Suhveyor's Opfice j 
First or Nortueiin Division, [ 
SuNDEEP Island, 

The 22nd Februanj 1865. 


(S d.) EGBERT SMART, 

Revenue Surveyor, 
First or Northern division. 


J 
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STATUMS!N'T of Terfjunnah Areas in the District of Tlppen 


c 

5 

a 

PeuggotahSp 

(4-1 

o 

J ^ 

£ tD 

Acres, j 

Aj] 

Decimal. 

EA IN' 

Square Mi 

\ 

AaL 

1 

Seraeel 

32G 

193.827 

67 

302 

86 

2 

Daoodpoor 

44 

11,462 

73 

17 

91 

3 

Chumpuknuggur 

17 

7,5.58 

63 

11 


4 

Mudla Chumpuknuggur 

1 

870 

51 

1 

36 

6 

Gunganuirgurj Oottur 

27 

15,998 

59 

25 

On 

6 

Gunganucfgur, Jolaee 

2 

239 

62 

0 

37 

7 

Jovdebnuggur 

G 

3.535 

17 

5 

53 

8 

Suttroklmudul 

9. 

3.406 

17 

5 

32 

9 

Bamoofceea 

G 

780 

S3 

1 

22 

10 

Bui-dakhafc 

444 

227.182 

61 

354 

95 

11 

Pathurgata 

4 

1,097 

16 

2 


12 

Noornuggur 

172 

04.44S 

37 

147 

« 57 

13 

Areepoor Bejora 

1 

2,011 

64 

3 

u 

14 

Joanshahee 

1 

2.44.3 

44 

3 


15 

Dhalessur 

7 

1,664 

56 

2 

G1 

IG 

Dhurinopoor 

5 

1,103 

36 

1 

87 

17 

Khas 

3 

50 

82 

0 

08 

18 

Pateekera 

114 

41,578 

59 

69 

66 

19 

GuDgamundul 

133 

63,20.5 

39 

98 

75 

20 

Mehurkool 

335 

91.59!) 

89 

143 

12 

21 

Gopaluuggur 

12 

2.940 

68 

4 

GO 

22 

Doorgapoor Daoodkandee 

2 

1,13.5 

66 

1 

77 

23 

JalVabad 

23 

8.340 

33 


03 

34 

Sahassadpoor 

14 

10.599 

25 

16 

56 

25 

Gopeenathpoor 

3 

80.5 

94 

1 

26 

26 

Jahanahanuggur 

3 

1,159 

71 

1 

81 

27 

Dhurmonuggur 

3 

1.107 

28 

1 

73 

28 

Ashtojangul 

3 

1,701 

13 

2 

60 

29 

Bisalghur 

2 

1.171 

53 

1 

83 

30 

! Ameerahad *• 

! n 

3,251 

95 

5 

' 07 

31 

Doorgapoor 

14 

4.534 

70 

7 

! 09 

32 

Dollaie 

132 

44.0S0 

37 

68 

88 

33 

Elkadpoor 

26 

8,377 

23 

13 

1 09 

34 

Kashimnuggur 

1 

47 G 

60 

0 

* 74 

35 

Kamarpoor 

2 

887 

89 

1 

39 

36 

Moobeechal 

45 

16,600 

20 

26 

08 

37 

Manoburpoor 

11 

4,430 

67 

G 

92 

38 

Mohabutpoor 

131 

54,o4o 

1 

85 

23 

39 

Narayanpoor i.. 

24 

8,7.57 

43 

13 1 

69 

40 

Eajnuggur 

23 

4,969 

23 

7 

77 

41 

Eusoolpoor 

3 

409 

25 

0 

64 

42 1 

Srichail 

30 

7,156 

35 

11 

18 

43 

Singair 

55 

26,462 

83 

41 

35 

44 ' 

Sakdee 

43 

12.359 

76 

19 

31 

45 

Sahapoorj Dukhin 

9 

7,0G5 

81 

11 

04 

46 

Tora 

188 , 

59,759 

14 

93 

37 

47 

Shyampoor 

7 

2,577 1 

71 

4 

03 

48 

Mehai* 

172 

35,559 ' 

95 

55 

56 

49 

Homnabad 

552 

140.874 

38 

220 

12 

60 

Nooroollapoor 

12 

3,593 

60 

5 

G1 

61 

Cbowdograin 

105 

22,451 

58 

35 

07 

52 

Joarlognosar 

1 

610 

21 

0 

95 

63 

Pepoleea Gunganuggur 

2 

650 

3G 

0 

86 

64 

Bagasaeer 

59 

25,699 

23 

40 

15 

65 

Eajaniatee 

5 

1,918 

50 

2 

99 

6G 

Tista 

38 

18,107 

58 

28 

29 

67 

]S-oorooUapoor Homnabad 

3 

941 

42 

1 

47 

68 

Mjebarkool Dburmonuggur 

2 

843 

98 

1 

32 

69 

Eajamatee Tista 

1 

548 

18 

0 

86 

6Q 

Kbaraar Tista 

7 

3,799 

38 

5 

94 

61 

Gungantiggui’ Tista 

2 

666 

63 

1 

04 
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DISTRICT OE DACCA. 


o 

B 

:3 

PEBGXriTNAirS. 

Number of Vil¬ 
lages. 

Acres. 

Ab 

Decimal. 

EA IN 

Square Mile 


] 

Hokunpoor 



296 

32 

0 


2 

Seraul 



1,061 

58 

1 


3 

Burdakkat 



317 



J 

4 

Sonargaon 


1 

146 

25 


23 

5 

Rajnuggur 


6 

3,G57 

43 

5 

71 

6 

Kasseepoor 


2 

2,014 

29 

3 

15 

7 

Rampcor 


3 

1,245 

01 

1 

94 

8 

Runbhowal 


1 

1,077 

22 

1 

68 

9 

Gobindpoor 


19 

6,822 


10 

m 

10 

Hoojoores Gobindpoor 


4 


20 

0 

9 

11 

Ameerabad - * 

,, 

8 

1,712 

70 

2 


12 

Enathnuggur ♦, 


8 


12 

10 

19 

13 i 

Raipoor 


17 

7.271 

54 

11 

36 

14 

Hoojooree Kasseepoor 


1 


23 

0 

23 

15 

Tuppeb Kamrapoor .. 



1,198 

14 

1 

87 

16 

Kabrabo 



679 

81 

1 

1 08 

17 

Tuppeb Katrabo 



511 

82 

0 

80 

18 1 

Dowlutpoor 



1,282 

40 

2 

OL 

19 ' 

Nooroolapoor 

.■ 1 


160 

71 

0 

25 

20 

Tuppeb Dnwlafcpoor -. 


8 


39 

3 

63 

21 

Bikrampoor • * 



456 

39 

0 

71 

22 

Mahabutpoor 

... 


2.335 

70 

3 

67 

23 

Rnssoolpoor 

.. 

36 

8,396 

29 

13 

13 

24 

Sing air 


10 

2,009 


3 

13 

25 

Ibrabimpoor 


1 

234 


0 

i 37 

26 , 

Rasbimnuggur , • 


1 

129 

50 

1 ^ 

1 20 

27 

Mohoddeepoor * ^ 


1 

439 


0 

69 

28 

Khidirpoor 


2 

217 

00 

0 

34 

29 

Boikuntopoor 


1 

499 

47 

0 

! 78 


Total 

149 

53,667 

83 

83 

86 


DISTRICT OF MTxMENSlNG-. 


c 

u 

B 

Pebgtonahs. 

> 

o 

53 - 

S bo 

rj d 

Acres, 

Am 

Decimal. 

:a in 

Square Miles. 

Decimal. 

1 

Burdakbat 

7 

5,593 

50 

8 

74 

2 

Boistanuggur 

1 

490 

50 

0 

77 

3 

Nowabad . • 

50 

25,213 

07 

39 

39 

4 

Eoreekundee 

21 

12,659 

67 

19 

78 

5 

Tuppeb Boreekundee ... 

3 

767 

73 

1 

20 

6 ' 

Kasseepoor •• ... 

7 

1,550 

64 

2 

43 

7 

Ameerabad 

30 

7,208 

76 

11 

26 

8 

Oottiir Sbahapoor 

3 

3,394 

85 

5 

30 

9 

Tuppeb Runbhoiyal . • •« 

4 

587 

50 

0 

92 

10 

llajnuggur 

2 

391 

78 

0 ' 

61 

11 

Tuppeb Kamrapoor ... 

2 

679 

22 

1 

06 

12 

Runbhowal 

1 

264 

96 

0 

42 


Total ... 

131 

58,803 

08 

! 91 1 

88 




































NiiniW** 


( 18 ) 

DISTMCT OP TIPPER.AH ahd DACCA. 


pE]iGtr:ir5Aiis. 


leel 

soolpoor 
-jxahabutpoor 
Babapoor^ Dukbin 
Sing air 
1 tJikra-mpoor 
iM auobnrpoor 
Ameerabad 
i Kashimnnggur 
l^^'^^^porgapoor Daoodkandee 
l.H'tiardee 


3 

4 
6 
6 

7 

8 
a 


Total 


o 

2^ M 

^ bn 

1 Abba in 

Acres. 

Decimal. 

Square Miles. 

Decimal. 

2 

948 

72 

1 

48 

5 

3,038 

24 

4 

75 

13 

9,780 

91 

15 

29 

1 

7S6 

83 

1 

23 

1 

423 

36 

0 

66 

1 

1.340 

06 

2 

11 

2 

2,007 

7S 

4 

54 

1 

732 

66 

1 

14 

1 

2,164 

88 

3 

38 

1 1 

924 

24 

1 

; 44 

3 

713 

46 

1 

1 12 

31 

23,770 

04 

37 

14 


DISTPJCT OE MYMENSING- and DACCA- 


o 

e 

PEBGtTNNAHS. 

Nuniliei' of Vil¬ 
lages. 

Acres. 

Abba in 

Decimal.1 Square Miles, 

Decimal. 

1 

Bareokaiidee 

1 

155 

68 

0 

' 24 

2 

Tuppeh Bareokandee ^. 

1 

38 

31 

0 

06 

3 

, Kasseepoor 

7 

1,038 

86 

1 

j 02 

4 

Ameerabad 

2 

253 

08 

0 

1 3.9 

5 

Gobindpoor 

1 

63 

00 

0 

1 


Total 

12 

1,548 

83 

2 

41 


DISTRICT OP TIPPERAH ahd IIYMENSING. 


53 

Pbb&unnah. 

Numtier of Til¬ 
lage. 

Abba in 

Acres. 

i 

Decimal. 

Square Miles. 

Decimal. 

1 

Ameerabad ... ,, 

1 

1 

570 

1 

50 

0 1 

91 

Total 

1 

579 

' 50 

1 " 

91 








( 19 ) 


DISTEICT OP NOACOLLT. 


j 

3 

j PSEGTJNyAlES. 

1 

o 

M 

X DO 

CJ 

3 ^ 

Acres. 

Auf 

Decimal. 

:a IK 

■ Square M. 

(nal. 

1 

Kadloa 

99 

22,300 

97 

34 

84 

2 

BuUooa 

11 

! 

2,535 

86 

3 

96 


Total 

110 

1 

21,836 

83 

38 

80 


Portion of Megna Kiver 

0 

2,S11 

43 

* 4 

1 


Total 

i 0 

2,811 

43 

1 4 

i 

39 


Eataleea Gang 

0 

■ 

38 

2 

00 

1 

Total 

0 

1,278 

38 

2 

00 


Mobunpoor Eliall ... ... ' 

0 

1,007 

67 

i 

1 

57 


Total 

0 

1,007 

G7 

1 

57 


ABSTEAGT. 


A 

o 

2 

p 

DiaTEICTS. 

bTunaber of Vil¬ 
lages. 

Acre.';, 

An] 

Decimal. 

EA IK 

Square Miles. 

DecimaL 

1 

District of Tipperali ,. 

3,943 

1,530,710 

48 

2,391 

67 

2 

„ „ Mymensing 

131 

58,803 

08 

91 

88 

3 

„ ,j Dacca 

149 

53,667 

S3 

83 

86 

4 

,, ,, Tipperali and Dacca 

31 

23,770 

04 1 

37 ; 

14 

0 

„ Myixiensing and Dacca .. 

12 

1,548 

83 1 

2 ! 

41 

6 

J, „ Tipperab and Mymensing 

1 

579 

50 

0 

91 

7 

„ „ Noacolly ... 

110 

24,836 

S3 

3S 1 

80 

8 

Kataleea Gang 

0 

1,278 

38 

2 ■ 

00 

9 j 

Portion of Megna Iliver 

0 

2,811 

43 , 

4 1 

39 

10 

Mobunpoor Eball ... •• 

0 

1,007 

67 

1 

, 1 

57 


Total 

4,377 j 

1,699,014 

07 

1 2,654 

63 


liETElirUE SUBYEYOr/S OPEICE ; ^ 

PiRsT OB Noethebn Divisioi’', | (Sd.) EOBEE/T SMABT, 

SuKDEEP TslaihDj t Ecvetiue i^uvveyor^ 

Th& 22nd February 1865. } First or Northern Division, 















































